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IN SUCH DAYS AS THESE (Davis) 


REVIEWS 
Pink, Miinzpragung der Ostkelten und ihrer Nachbarn (Haatvedt) ; 
Meritt, Epigraphica Attica (Robinson); RiNncLER, ALLEN, Oratio in 
laudem artis poeticae (Heironimus); 'THompson, Translations of 
Lucian by Erasmus and St. Thomas More (Lind); CHask, PHILLIPs, 
New Introduction to Greek (Gummere); Scranton, Greek Walls 
(Dow) 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 








The sack of Troy 


Book One, recently published. Book Two, in preparation. These modern books 
are outstanding for their easy new approach, for their emphasis on Roman life 
and its importance to us today, and for their close correlation of Latin and Eng- 


illustrations. 


Bo: N York Chi All 
GINN AND COMPANY ee yr rw po ler “oe 











A new two-book course that meets today’s challenge 


for more useful, more effective Latin study— 


Jenkins and Wagener 


LATIN 
AND THE ROMANS 


Greek vase painting 


A unit organization, with much interesting connected reading, and many 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 
DECEMBER 29-31 Hartford JANUARY 24 Connecticut Teachers College, New 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION Britain 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION IN 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Candidates for teachers’ certificates in Latin for the 
schools of Connecticut are urged to make applica- 


DECEMBER 31 Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 


9 A. M. . ; eye 

tion as early as possible with Miss Nellie C. New- 
LATIN AND GREEK ROUND TABLE OF THE PSEA berry, Department of Education, State Office 
President: E. Lucile Noble, Lansdowne Building, Flartford. 


Speaker : Professor Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania 


State College 
FEBRUARY 1 Last day for filing application for the 


Subyect: American Democracy and the Classics 
annual competition of the American Academy in 


Report of Committees on the Latin Syllabus for 


Pennsylvania, Catherine E. Lobach, Chairman, Rome. The Academy will award no fellowships 
Abington Senior High School next Spring for European travel and study, but 
Report of Sub-Committees: Mary Van Divort, Chief will continue its policy of aiding and stimulating 
Coordinator, High School, New Castle; Juanita M. classical studies by conducting in 1942 a special 


Downes, Choteenhens Senior High School, Phila- 
delphia; Mary L. Hess, Hellertown; Elizabeth 
White, Junior High School, Butler 


competition for three prize scholarships for study 


in American universities. The term of each schol- 


Discussion—Leader: Mrs. Myra C. Simpson, Allder- arship will be the academic year of 1942-43 and 
dice High School, Pittsburgh the stipend will be $1000. The regular procedure 


for the annual fellowship competitions will be fol- 


JANUARY 2-3 lowed as far as possible. The competitions are open 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATION IN LATIN 


to unmarried citizens of the United States, under 
thirty-one years of age, who apply before February 


1. Circulars of information and application forms 


JANUARY 16 Maryville College. may be obtained from the Executive Secretary, 
CLASSICAL CLUB OF ST. LOUIS American Academy in Rome, 1o1 Park Avenue, 
President: Professor Chauncey E. Finch, Saint Louis New York City. 


University. 
Secretary: Miss Evelyn Patterson, Ward Junior High 

School, University City. FEBRUARY 27 Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Speaker: Professor Thomas S. Duncan, Washington Philadelphia 

University. SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Subjec i? Thue ydides. 4:30 P.M. Latin Section 
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IN SUCH DAYS AS THESE 
(Address by President Herbert Davis of Smith College before the 
Classical Association of Western Massachusetts, October 14, 1941) 


In such days as these when we are faced by a grave 
national emergency there can be only two decamies 
before those of us who have always been occupied with 
the teaching and study of literature. We can either give 
up this work and fling ourselves into some more direct 
service of the modern machine age or we must convince 
ourselves that our task 1s more important than ever and 
make sure that our job 1s really as well done as it pos 
sibly can be. Our colleagues in England and on the 
Continent have alre ady been rigorously forced to 
make some such choice and to face the whole problem 
of the future of education in the light of the present 
conflict. 


] should like to use this occasion to draw to your 
attention a little book on The Future ll 1 Educ ation by 
one of your most distin zuished colle agues England, 
r Richard Livin; gstone, and in particular to comment 
na one of his arguments: 

For full appreciation and the most fruitful study of 
history, literature and politics experience of life is 


necessary. 


In a pret tory note to the second edition, he adds an 
extract from a letter just recerved which gives his 
argument forcible support. 


One of my students was ‘doing’ Macbeth with an 
intelligent fifth form class of boys and girls in a_ sec- 
ondary school. They were politely interested in a rather 
detached way, but somewhat sleepy as a result of nights 
badly disturbed by raids which had been particularly 
heavy in the immediate neighbourhood of their school 
and homes. The course of the lesson however was im 
mediately speeded up, and the atmosphere was literally 
revitalised when we came to the following lines which 
Shakespeare gives to Lennox in Act JI Scene III. 

The night has been unruly; where we lay, 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they s say, 
Lamentings heard 1’ the air, strange screams of de ath; 
And prophesying with accents terrible 

Of dire combustion and confused events 

New hatch’d to the woful time; the obscure bird 
Clamour’d the livelong night; some say, the earth 


Was feverous and did shake 


But though nowadays hard unwelcome experience 
may break in upon children even in the classroom, and 
awaken a precocious interest in the problems of history 
and politics, it stil] remains true that the social SCICNCCS 
can be most fruitfully studied in maturer years, whereas 
other subjects such as language, mathematics and the 
natural sciences can be fully comprehended without any 
social experience at all. The study of these subjects 
might therefore seem to be the fitting occupation of our 
early years. 

Why then do we spend more and more time in the 
schools in the study of CIVICS, political history, cco 


nomics and current affairs, and leave the study of 


be begun in colleges and uni 


languages largely to g 


versities? 

The main mental activity of childhood is speech, 
picking up words; and the study of words, their rela 
tions and meaning, 1s within the « capacity of a child's 
experience. 

Grammar is much nearer a child’s interests than the 
enurely unreal world of politics. Language itself and 
the beauty and delight of it can be made a lovely 
thing, an exciting study. 

Teach the classics—teach Latin (and Greek if you 
get the chance) not for all the good reasons so often 
seteiaienk but for the joy of the word, the be auty of 
poetry and rhetoric, as a means of opening the gate 
to the garden of the Muses. 

Read ~ pupils verse and prose; let them hear the 
sound of it, and then read them English written in 
that Site tradition. 

I can still remember struggling put Burke into 
Ciceronian phrases, and the voice of the classics master 
when I was about fifteen reading to us, chanting to us 
the passage about Marte Antoinette or reading to us 
with kindled delight the neat, crisp phrases of Horace’s 


odes. 


A good classics teacher will never be content to think 
of his work as merely a method of learning Latin; he 
will read the pupils good translations, varied transla 
tions, to give them a sease of language and the possi 
bilities of its use in verse and prose. 

You may need a Jong and sordid experience of life 
before you will taste the full flavour of the bitterness 

Juvenal’s Tenth Satire, but I still believe you can 
stir the beginnings of a real sense of philology—in its 
sunplest meaning a love of the word and the force of 
it, 1f you will let your pupils see it at work in the 
minds of men like Juvenal and Dryden and Johnson. 

It was not one of Dr. Johnson's happiest efforts to 
translate those opening lines with such hollow pomp: 

Let observation with extensive view 

Survey mankind from China to Peru. 
But a beautiful lecture on rhetoric could be drawn from 
a careful examination of f the opening sentences of f his 
translation, which winds its way through many couplets 
as though unable to find satisfactory place for a 
starting — so different Po that striking dramatic 
entry of Dryden: 

Look round the habitable world: how few 

Know their own good; or knowing it, pursue 

I apologize for this digression—the comparison was 
suggested to me by my friend and former teacher, 
Protons D. Nichol Smith—but I wanted to illustrate 
the possibilities in the teaching of any language of 
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bringing out the fascinating problems of grammar and 
rhetoric, and the excitement of fitting words together 
in the art of composition. 

Don’t be afraid of teaching a language—even to 
children—for the fun of the language. Don’t imagine 


that they will be interested only by the content. They 


will often be much less interested, because they will 
have less understanding of the political and_philo- 
sophical content. But they will be interested in poetry, 
in story, in drama; they will enter eagerly into the 
world of letters, if you will open the door and show 


them the beauty and the glory of it. 





REVIEWS 


Die Miinzpragung der Ostkelten und ihrer 
Nachbarn. By Kari Pink. 159 pages, 30 plates, 
I map. Institut fiir Miinzkunde und Archaeologie 
der P. Pazmany-Universitat, Budapest 1939 (Disser- 


tationes Pannonicae, Series II, Fasc. 15) Pengo 33 


This excellent numismatic study, which presents in- 
digenous coinage as source material for the history of 
southeastern Europe in the first and second centuries 
B.c., finds a merited place in the series of archaeological 
monographs published by the Institute for Numis- 
matics and Archaeology of P. Pazmany University in 
Budapest under the direction of Professor Andreas 
Alfoldi. The author modestly disclaims producing a 
corpus of the coinage of the eastern Celts, but the 
thoroughness of his investigations achieves that result 
for all practical purposes. 

The difficulties confronting the numismatist in 
Pink’s province are many and various. Although he 
found the-bulk of his material in the coin collections of 
Vienna, Budapest, and Agram (Zagreb), he also had 
to examine numerous private collections scattered 
throughout the Balkan countries, thereby being forced 
to cope with catalogs and treatises written in Bulgarian, 
Rumanian, Serbo-Croatian, and Hungarian. Geo- 
graphical and historical source material, so rich for 
Greek and Roman numismatic studies, was here ex- 
tremely meager, and the names of the places in which 
coins have been discovered were confusing, for a given 
village might be known locally by several different 
names in various local dialects. In view of these circum- 
stances the author is to be congratulated on his achieve- 
ment in producing an orderly arrangement of develop- 
ments in style, issues, circulation, historical background, 
and chronology as they pertain to this difficult coinage. 

In contrast to the coinage of the western Celts, which 
was based on a gold standard, that of the eastern tribes 
was silver, for they had become familiar with this 
monetary metal through their contact with Macedonia. 
Originally appearing as pure silver tetradrachmas pat- 
terned after those of Philip II, their issues suffered a 
debasement similar to that of the Ptolemaic tetra- 
drachma and the issues of the Roman world, except that 
whereas the latter coinages reached their nadir slowly 
after many attempts at reform, the east Celtic was re- 
duced in weight from 14 g. to scarcely ro g. and the 


metal content from pure silver to pure bronze in the 
one hundred years of their independent coinage (150- 
50 B.c.). The drachma likewise fell in weight from 
3-5 g. to 2.5 g. and lower. 


The coinage 1s almost entirely imitative, being 
original only ~ in insignificant details. There were no 
artists skilled in making dies among the Celts so they 
had to be brought heen abroad, cade Greeks or natives 
who had been employed in foreign mints. The types 
produced, therefore, were either careful copies of the 
well-known philippi, as illustrated by the oldest pieces 
which even bear the legends of Macedonian kings, or 
were a combination of various types. As native artisans 
assumed more responsibility in the mint the types be- 

came increasingly barbarous and hybrid in the execu- 
tion of detail. The monograms customary on Greek 
coins are lacking, the only representation being various 
forms of that of Audoleon. Symbols in the field are 
rare on the obverse but common on the reverse. A list 
including drawings of these accessory marks is given 
(149-51). The provenance of the coins is discussed 
in general (24-6), and supplemented by a compre- 
hensive list of the finds with a short description and 
present disposition (133-48). The place names, as one 
can expect in the Balkan countries, are a geographical 
headache. A large map folded in the back cover does 
not offer sufficient help in orientation because regions 
and provinces referred to in the text cannot be found 
on it. A thorough perusal of this phase of Pink’s study 
requires a classical atlas, as well as a large scale pre- 
World War II map of the Balkan countries. Knaur’s 
Welt-Atlas published in Berlin in 1936 was most help- 
ful in this connection. 


Following a general introduction to metals and 
weights, stylistic and technical developments, types, 
legends, symbols, and provenance, the circulation of the 
am of Philip II of Macedonia is discussed. These 
tetradrachmas, coined on the Phoenician standard of 
14.55 g., bear on the obverse the head of Zeus familiar 
on the tetradrachmas of Elis, while two reverse types 
appear: the typical Macedonian king on_ horseback 
struck from 359-56 B.c., and the palm-bearing youth on 
horseback struck after 356, the year of Philip’s Olympic 
victory. Pink believes the horseman portrayed on the 
coins to be the Macedonian king himself, a conjecture 
formerly made by Head in his Historia Numorum, The 


coins of the latter type are most numerous and serve as 
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models for the later issues among the Celts. After the 
death of Philip, imitations of his coinage continued to 
be struck, a practice which finds parallels in other 
ancient coinages. It is therefore difficult to date the 
beginning of the Celtic issues since the only silver coins 
to reach the Celtic-Illyrian area during and after the 
time of Philip were the philippi. As they continued in 
use the Celts became more suspicious of changes and 
thus prolonged the period of imitative coinage. 

The philippi struck in Amphipolis circulated north- 
ward to the Celts, and the first imitative coins followed 
a similar route, emanating from a region north of 
Macedonia hi south of the Danube. These pieces are 
classified: (1) with complete legends but rough in 
style; (2) with incomplete legends and poor por- 
traiture; (3) pieces worn by circulation, Attention 1s 
called, particularly on the reverse of the worn speci- 
mens, to the prevalence of marks on the outer rim 
made by chisel, commonly thought to be a method of 
proving the quality of the metal. Pink believes they 
also served a decorative purpose, just as did the symbols. 
They always appear on certain of the coins in the same 
place and never project beyond the edge. A careful ex- 
amination of two coins from the same die in the Vienna 
collection, however, reveals that the mark was subse- 
quently made on the finished coin. 


The independent minting of coins in the east Celtic 
regions is presented geographically as originating from 
the central, southern, eastern, northern, and western 
areas. The types found in each locality are described 
in detail. 

Brief discussions of the silver coinage of Noricum, 
which began about go B.c., and also that of the Bou are 
presented in their relation to the Celtic issues. The 
circulation range of the Attic tetradrachma, the silver 
of Alexander III and Philip III, and the tetradrachmas 
of Thasos and Protes Macedon are similarly treated, 
particularly in respect to the extent of imitative coinage. 

Professor Pink dates the coinage by both relative 
and absolute chronology. Although Macedonian mint- 
ing ceased in 168 B.c., the philippi continued in circu- 
lation while there was a sufficient supply, but about the 
middle of the second century B.c. the inevitable shortage 
caused the appearance of the imitation coinage which 
circulated northward along the Danube into east Celtic 
territory. In the last decade of the second century B.c. 
when independent coinage began among the other 
Celts, the eastern tribes followed suit with a coinage 
of their cwn making. Their various issues may be suc- 
cessively traced through periods of debasement untill 
they terminate about 50 B.c. with the introduction of 
Roman coinage. In conclusion our author convincingly 
traces the leashes of the mints by an account of the 
Balkan regions where the eastern Celts settled and the 
abundance of coin metals in each locality. The refer- 
ences given here are excellent. 


Indices and bibliography are adequate, and the plates, 
complete with a key, are uniformly good. The volume 
is singularly free of typographical errors except for one 
on page 39: Da sich der Avers auf der konvexen Seite 
si befand. 

R. A. HAatvept 


LUTHER COLLEGE 


Epigraphica Attica. By Benjamin Dean Merrrt. 
xi, 157 pages, 22 figures. Harvard University Press. 


Cambridge 1940 (Martin Classical Lectures, 9) $2 


Professor Meritt has written large books which are 
not a péya kaxov, as Callimachus would have said, but a 
péeya kadov. Here he presents by contrast an excellent 
little volume, which has multum in parvo. There are 
chapters on readings, reconstruction, lettering, restora- 
tion, notes with learned bibliography, and an index of 
inscriptions cited. Professor Meritt has had much ex- 
perience in reading, restoring, and interpreting Greek 
inscriptions from Athens. He has reconstructed the 
Athenian tribute lists and has had charge of editing 
more than 6,000 inscribed pieces found in the excava- 
tion of the Athenian agora. It is from Athenian docu- 
ments that he draws his conclusions, as the arrixwtaros 
of epigraphists (now that Kirchner is deceased), but 
what he says about Attic inscriptions would apply to 
other parts of Greece and Asia Minor. Fragments must 
be identified, must be joined together if possible, or, 
when they do not actually join, must be given proper 
relative position, Copies, squeezes, and photographs 
(sadly lacking in the Berlin Corpus) must be taken. 
Attention must be given to the physical properties of 
the stones. Restoration and reconstruction must go hand 
in hand. If architectural epi igraphy is neglected, a 
restoration may not be valid. I can well remember the 
time when in studying Asia Minor inscriptions we 
were dependent on mere copies made by hand. Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, for example, one of our greatest explorers, 
rarely took a photograph or squeeze. But most recent 
epigraphists have done so, and I miss the name of my 
former teacher Wilhelm who always advised and him- 
self did this, and who also assigned different i inscrip- 
tions to the same hand by studying the types of chisels 
used, the forms and style of letters, though I must 
admit that Ferguson and Dow have gone much further, 
even if the idea is not original with them. Professor 
Meritt fails to mention one form of studying i inscrip- 
tions, namely. casts such as some of us have made and 
such as Princeton made of many of the inscriptions 
found in its Syrian expeditions (of which I have a large 
number at the Johns Hopkins University). 

In the matter of squeezes I imagine certain scholars 
have taken squeezes even before Le Bas, to whom 
Hondivs attributed the first scientific use of them 
(cited by Meritt, 141). Chabert, Histoire sommaire des 


études d’épigraphie grecque (1906) 69, g2, also speaks 
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of Le Bas taking SquceZCs of at least 2,000 ins ripuons 

Athens and of many in Asia Minor as well as in the 
Peloponnesus. Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik, 158, 
says that the use of squeezes goes back into the six 
teenth century and affirms that the Prussian expedition 
to Egypt took squeezes about the same time as Le Bas. 
Chabert, op. cit., g2, says with regard Lepsius who 
took squeezes even ot the Greek inscriptions at Abou 
rare near the second cataract in Egypt: “C'est lu 
qui, l'un des premiers, employa sur une grande échelle 
le procédé de |’ 
a la meme ¢poque, en faisait autant en Gréce et en 
Asie-Mineure. 


masse d'inscrintions, de plans et de dessins, donna 12 


‘stampage, tandis que Philippe Le Bas, 


Sen portefeuille, avec sa_prodigieuse 


sques volumes, avec 963 planches, exécutés aux 
frais du gouvernement prussien, sous le titre Denkmaler 
aus Ae: ypten und A ethiopien.” 

One general word of caution about restorations. | 
am delighted to see that Professor Meritt believes in 
restoration as many of us do, but the laymen and the 
historian should be careful to distinguish between an 
absolutely certain restoration and one which 1s doubtful. 
Too many historical arguments have been based on a 


Athenian 


azora, later finds of actual fragments have proved 


wrong restoration and often, even in the 


earlier restorations wrong. It 1s a good thing to give 

torations to show possibilities, but where doubtful 
they should be marked exempli gratia, as Buckler and 
Robinson have done in Sardis, VII, 1, Greek and Latin 


Ins¢ riptions. 


Davip M. Rosinson 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Oratio in laudem artis poeticae {circa 1572| by 
John Rainolds. With an Introduction and Com 
mentary by WititiaAM RINGLER and an_ English 
[ranslation by Watter ALLEN, Jr. v, 93 pages. 


Princeton University Press, Princeton 1940 (Prince 


Studies in English, 20) $1.50 


edition of John Rainolds’ oration in praise of 
the art of poetry 1S OF considerable interest and value for 
Neo-Latinists and students of Elizabethan literature. 
Obscure though the author is today, he was an im- 
ortant figure in his own time, with several claims to 
fame Recognized by his contemporaries as the most 
learned scholar in England he created a Latin style 
marked by “elaborate and repetitious schematic patterns 

devices of parallelism and sound sumuilarity 

clustered groups of similes and illustrations drawn from 
strange sources.” This style, so happily characterized by 
Mr. Ringler, was introduced into English by Lyly and 
others of Rainolds’ listeners, and constitutes the peculiar 
phenomenon of Euphuism Rainolds’ interests, at first 
centered in humanistic studies, were easily transferred to 
the field of divinity, and his numerous theological 


works led to his recognition as one of the leading 


Protestant theologians. He took prominent part in 
the stage-play controversy and in the Hampton Court 
conterence of 1604 which led to the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible, though his death in 1607 prevented 


him from carrying out his share in the translation. 


Mr. Ringler in the introduction (1- 23) deals very 
competently with the academic tradition in Elizabethan 
England and its relation to critical theory, with the 
biogr iphy of the author (correcting several previously 
accepted dates), and with the date and nature of the 
oration now reprinted. It is one of twelve orations col- 
lected after the author’s death by his friend and pupil, 
Henry Jackson, in 1614 (reprinted in 1619 and 1628). 
This oration, fifth 1 
aca le mic exercise to satisfy one of the requirements tor 
an arts degree; Mr. Ringle1 os satisfactory evI- 
dence that it was a “response,” delivered on July 14, 


when Rainolds incepted M. A. 


The stvle receives especial attention, though the 


n order but earliest in date, is an 


present cxample does not exhibit all the chameceeeiities 
of the matured style of the author. Mr. Ringler holds 
with Professor Croll that Euphuism ts not a product ot 
humanist imitation of the classics but of a tradition 
continuous from the early Middle Ages. He suggests 
that Rainolds may have been unaware how far he was 
deviating from the Ciceronian norm. But the defects 
of his style seem exaggerated in this footnote on page 
15: “Rainolds never followed in the steps of Cicero 
either in matters of vocabulary, grammar, or rhythm. 
He tIscs strange words, archaic or late, for effect 

ascitiuo, hiulcis, oppilata—and grammatical construc- 
tions that would make any good classicist groan.” Of 
the three words cited to show the bizarre quality of 
Rainolds’ vocabulary, hiulcus and oppilare are in good 
standing, being used by Vergil and Cicero respectively; 
ascitizius is indeed of late coinage, but seems. to be 
alone in this respect. No examples are given to support 
the statement about his barbarous grammar; it seems 


unjustified to this reviewer. 


The sources of the arguments and illustrations used 
to prove the pre-eminence of poetry are carefully 
studied. An impressive list of forty names, ancient and 
modern, is reduced by Mr. Ringler’s searching analysis 
to a handful Latin authors (Cicero, Horace, Justin, 
Ovid, Pliny, Vergil) actually 
drawn upon by Rainolds; the rest 1s mere borrowed 


Quintulan, Terence, 
plumage derived from three sixteenth-century com- 
pilations by Conrad Lycosthenes, Domitius Brusonius 
and Cornelius Agrippa. No Greck author 1s cited di 
rectly, save perhaps Plutarch (even he probably from a 
Latin version ). The prime source 1s the rhetorical writ 
ing of Cicero, and the Pro Archia. The prominence of 
rhetorical sources, even in an exercise which praises 
poctry at the CXPCs¢ of rhetoric, is not surprising in 
view of the emphasis placed on rhetoric in sixteenth 
century undergraduate study. Material derived from 
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treatises on poetry, ancient and modern, 1s conspicuously 
absent. 

Though the Praise of Poetry is an epideictic oration, 
intended “to portray poetry in its most appealing colors, 
not to give a systematic account of its sources, nature, 
and aim it is possible to reconstruct the complete 
poetry which underlies all his pronouncements.” He 
conceives of poetry as a form of persuasion, and empha- 
sizes its cultural mission. This was the accepted aca- 
demic tradition and “the groundwork of the greater 
part of Elizabethan theorizing about poetry.” 

Resemblances to other and later Elizabethan critical 
essays are indicated in the commentary, where the 
classical sources are also cited. The most considerable 
resemblances are found in Sir Philip Sidney’s Apologie 
for Poetry, but Mr. Ringler concludes that they are due 
to the fact that both writers “were drawing on a com- 
mon reservoir of ideas,” which circumstance “adds one 
more link to the evidence for the pervasive influence 
of the academic tradition.” 


Mr. Allen in 


matic English, and attains his aim very well, consider 


his translation aims at an easy, idio 


ing the bombastic quality of the original Latin. Un 
fortunately, the ease of the English is often gained at 
the expense of fidelity to the original. The opening 
sentence may be cited both for the turgidity of the 


Latin and the “easy” method of translation: 


quantum vel haec inusitata mihi dicendi ratio, 
vel vestrae magnitudo fiduciae detrahit; tantum aut 
flagrans meae cupiditatis ardor, aut singularis  vestri 
conspectus jucunditas facultatis adjiceret; admurabili 
potius poesems amplitudine ad dicendum impellerer, 
quam imeconcinna dictionis tenuitate ab instituto re 
tardarer. 

“Though my experience in this sort of speaking 
and my fear of betraying the great confidence that 
you repose in me dissuade me from my task, the burn 
ing zeal of my desire and the exceptional pleasure 
whack I find in your presence urge me on with equal 
force, SO that | am the rather urged to speak by the ad 
mirable grandeur of poetry than held from my de 
sign by de awkward poverty of my oratory.” 

ces neatly done; but what Rainolds denied by the 
contrary-to-fact condition emerges as an affirmative. 
This may seem of small importance dealing with 
material such as this (haec est sententia, verum non 
est, as J. D. Duff paraphrases Juvenal); Mr. Allen 
knows what he ts doing. But in many other cases one 1s 
forced to conclude chat the looseness of the translation 
is duc to a misapprehension of the meaning of the 
Latin. The following examples are taken from the first 
half-dozen pages: 

Page 28, line 20: a vulgaribus et obsoletis operis. “In 
crude and common works of art.” It should be “by 
crude and common workmen, 
construction. 


" hence the personal agent 


Page 32, line g: etiamsi sic dicantur, ut meae angustiae 
nihil habeant angustius. “Even though they are so 
spoke n that my Toceanions keep me from noble ex- 
Rather: “spoken as nobly as my limitations 
allow.” (A similar clause that preceded in this sentence 
was corre ie translated.) 

Page line 31: cam poeticae claritatem cuncta 
magni ice gcoeatt qua nihil possit hominum 
sensus excitare flagrantius. ‘ 


pre ssion.’ 


‘Everything will strikingly 
demonstrate the well-known eminence of poetry, for 
nothing else can more violently arouse the emotions of 
mankind.” Eam 1s not “well-known,” but “such.” and 
the relative clause is one of result; the antecedent of qua 
is claritatem, not poeticae. 

Page 34, line 16: quae numquam vel extremis 
quidem digitis attigerint. “Subjects about which they 
either hae nothing or have studied only slightly.” It 
should be: “subjects which they have never studied 
even in the slightest degree.’ 

Examples of such inaccuracy could be multiplied, 
and their presence detracts seriously from the merit of 
an otherwise creditable pe ‘formance. 

The text, which is also Mr. Allen's responsibility, 1s 
a diplom: iuic transcript of the Huntington Library copy 
of the second edition of the Orationes Duodecim 
(1619), typographical errors being corrected in foot 
notes. A few additional corrections should have been 
made: page 26, line 28, sit should be fit; page 32, line 
24, dimanauit should be dimanarit or diminauerit; page 
52, line 25, dectaret might better be emended to 
deceret than delectaret; page 56, line 21, dedicerunt 
should be didicerunt. On the other hand, page 46, line 


10, cincinnis should not be altered to cincinnis. 
Joun Paut Herronimus 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Translations of Lucian by Erasmus and 
St. Thomas More. By C. R. THompson. 52 
pages. Author, Ithaca 1940 $1 


Students of English show an increasing fondness for 
antiquarian researches of this sort among editions and 
Beyond 
their usefulness in serving the ends of bibliography, 
they illustrate the popularity of certain classical authors 


translations of the Greek and Latin classics. 


at various periods. These are the objectives of this 
study, a revision of portion of the author's doctoral 
dissertation. 


Erasmus is known to have produced 36 Latin trans 
lations of different works of Lucian (genuine or at 
tributed); his great friend, Thomas More, turned out 
four. Both sets of translations were frequently reprinted 
and were more popular in the lifetimes of their authors 
than their greater original writings. Their interest in 
Lucian had an indubitable effect upon their mor 
famous works, the Praise of Folly and Utopia. In fact, 
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not the least important aspect of the enthusiasm for 
Lucian in the early sixteenth century thus promoted 
by Erasmus and More was precisely the fostering of a 
deeply ironical spirit in their own writings. 

After listing and describing these translations om 
of them, the spurious Longaevi, he has reprinted 11 
CPh 35 [1940] 397-415), Thompson discusses the ae 
arate translations both men made of the Tyrannicida, 
attributed in the Renaissance to Lucian. Each man also 
composed a reply to this piece in the form of a contro- 
versia, a species of declamatio, which as a well-known 
part of humanistic education helped to sharpen the 
wits of many scholars. 

There is little to reprehend in this booklet, unless it 
is the gratuitous statement (20) about Erasmus: “In 
1505-06 he still had something to learn about Greek.” 
It is not so much “prosodic difficulties” (which, in any 
case, would completely stump an even more accom- 
plished translator than Erasmus) but the diction of the 
choruses in the Greek mock-tragedy Tragodopodagra, 
attributed to Lucian, which caused him to abandon his 
attempt at translating it. This is surely the meaning 
of the excerpt ra a letter by Erasmus, quoted in 
footnote 2 (11), where he speaks of the stumbling 
blocks of epithetis and dictiones which he was un- 
willing to obscure by the Latin paraphrase he would 
have found necessary. 

The popularity of Lucian with More and Erasmus 
is clearly demonstrated by this study, although, of 
course, it has long been well known to students of the 
Renaissance; a further step into the field of genuine 
literary history would be an analysis of the exact 
method and details which Erasmus may have borrowed 
from Lucian in writing a far greater work, the Praise 
of Folly. Another vague statement in the literary 
manuals could then be proven, one way or another, 
forever. 


L. R. Linp 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


A New Introduction to Greek, By Aiston Hurp 
CuHase and Henry PHiuips, Jr. vi, 112 pages. 
Authors, 1941 $2.25! lithoprinted 


This condensed presentation of Greek for beginners 
is attractively lithoprinted and has “wire-o” binding. 
It is “designed primarily for college students and for 
Seniors in secondary schools.” Important facts about 
it are these: the material was tried in mimeographed 
form for a number of years; most of the reading matter 
is real Greek, not made Greek; the Greek vocabulary 1s 
chosen for its usefulness in later reading. , 

The condensation of the material requires skillful and 





1Copies may be ordered at this price from Dr. Chase at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts and from Dr. 
Phillips at Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


adroit handling by a thoroughly experienced teacher; 
it must be supplemented by fuller explanations and by 
additional exercises since vocabulary repeats, as the 
authors themselves say, are not provided for. 

I am glad to find the dual number relegated to an 
appendix and wish that the same thing had been done 
for the vocative, which does not deserve to appear in 
all the paradigms as though it were always (or even in 
a small percentage of the paradigms) a distinct case- 
form. 

The sentences in “real” Greek include quotations 
from Democritus, Herodotus, Menander, etc., as well 
as from the New Testament. The English-to-Greek 
exercises are very brief. There is a useful Index of 
Names (109-12) in which a few facts are given about 
persons mentioned and authors quoted. The -pu verbs 
are introduced early to enable the use of more quota- 
tions. 

Such a book, carefully used with students of mature 
minds, ought to lead to the actual reading of Greek 
authors in a short time and may well assist in the 
renaissance of Greek studies now observable in many 
institutions. The authors deserve commendation for 
their careful preparation of the material. -The few mis- 
prints and a few infelicitous wordings in the first four 
pages will be readily corrected in a new printing. 

JOHN FLAGG GUMMERE 


WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 


Greek Walls. By Rosert Lorentz SCRANTON. xvi, 
194 pages, 24 figures. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 1941 (Published for The American 


School of Classical Studies at Athens) $3 


“Something there 1s that doesn’t love a wall.” Robert 
Frost wanted no barrier against his neighbor in New 
England. Greek walls evoke other feelings in us, as 
everyone knows who has looked into This is Greece 
New York 1941). The ancient 


— House, 
walls, and precisely because of 


Grecks too loved their 
their neighbors. In a country where wars were so fre- 
quent dust some have thought that war was the regular 
relation assumed between states unless peace were “de- 
clared;”” and in a country where a place fortified by a 
wall was reasonably safe for a time, because siege opera- 
tions remained slow, costly, and uncertain to the end; 
in such a country, city walls were a downright necessity. 
To speak of walls as involving a “diversion of resources” 
(4) 1s to be misled by modern analogies. 

Walls were the rule. The exceptions if studied would 
doubtless prove it: not merely Sparta, which lacked 
even a palisade down to 295 B.C. (Frazer, Pausanias 
vol. 3, 324; Wace BSA 12.287; 13.5-27; details in R. M. 
Dawkins ed. Artemis Orthia 31-2, 44-5), but also many 
ciues in Asia Minor in part at least of the period 


covered by Thucydides, Book VIII. Thu ydides there 
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mentions by name seven cities which were without 
walls doubtless in all or nearly all cases because of 
Athenian compulsion. On Thasos, unfortified ca. 
464/3- -412/1, see Greek Walls 36-7, 109-12, 120-1. Elis 
was ‘ateichistos’ in the early fourth century (Xen. 
Hell. 3.2.27). 

In addition to the walls proper of cities there were 
numerous subsidiary forts, keeps, blockhouses, watch- 
towers, and the like. It is probably rare that a Greek 
military wall has been completely obliterated. Scores in 
fact are known in Greek lands: Scranton’s index has 
212 Greek sites, and his lists of walls in Greece, the 
islands, and western Asia Minor (159-86; with biblio- 
graphies)—lists which do not aim at absolute com- 
pleteness for the area considered—have 448 items. 
Every item is an historical document, and many a 
Greek fortification is as spectacular and romantic as any 
castle on the Rhine. 

Our archaeologies and our histories have almost en- 
tirely lacked the substance and the adornment which 
study of Greek walls would have yielded. F. Noack on 
Locris, Actolia, Acarnania, Athens, Piraeus, Eleusis: 
F. Krischen on Herakleia-on-Latmos; A. von Gerkan 
on Miletos; J. ff. Baker-Benoyre on Thasos; L. B. Til- 
lard on Phokis; W. Wrede on Attica; and the Ameri- 
can scholars R. Carpenter and A. W. Parsons on Cor- 
inth, H. Bisbee on Samiko, and C. T. Murphy on 
Gortys in Arcadia (unpublished); that is the list to 
date, and they are good studies for their respective 
areas, Corinth and Attica being the major works. But 
no larger picture, no chronological scheme, emerged. 
So far as style was concerned, almost any wall could be 
dated in almost any period (Corinth III ii [1936] 
114). Scr anton is the first to attempt a general system 
of chronology. He holds out hope of dating any given 
wall within a fifty-year period (12). 

As its author realized, Greek Walls is not a complete 
treatment; but it is strong enough to stand whatever 
comments so lively a subject provokes. A pioneer work, 
it has pioneer virtues: directness, clarity of vision, fresh- 
ness, independence, courage. The presentation is marred 
by one slip and one limitation. The age of Eurycleides 
Is put (118) at ca. 299/8 B.c. instead of 229/8 B.c. 
Photographs of walls are a crying need. A really 
adequate collection being impossible, it was decided to 
give only small details which would illustrate defini- 
tions; the 24 figures do this if not much more. 

Chronologically the study begins in the “historic” 
period; very sensibly, no Mycenacan or sub- Mycenaean 
walls are included. The succession of styles which is 
made out can be simplified as follows. (1) Before the 
Persian Wars, blocks with curved joints, the “Lesbian” 
style, named from a reference in Aristotle, developed in 
Lesbos because for geological reasons stones there had 
curved shapes (28-30); not used outside the sphere of 
Ionian influence (only one example, and that dubious, 


in Peloponnesus); and not used after ca. 480 B.c. The 
time limits of other styles are not so clear-cut, i.e. the 
other styles overlap. Thus (2) the polygonal style had 
been used from an early date in Peloponnesus, became 
widely popular after ca. 480, and ceased to be important 
after 420. (3) Even in the years ca. 450-20 the 
trapezoidal style, 1.e. blocks with top and bottom par- 
allel but with the “vertical” joints not truly vertical, 
became commoner than polygonal, in ca. 420-390 sup- 
planted polygonal, in ca. 390-60 still predominated but 
in a more regularized form, and was used apparently 
by Philip II’s own engineers. (4) Ashlar masonry 
is the style in which endl block is a perfect rectangle; 
the Greeks had known ashlar (continuously?) from 
prehistoric times, but for fortifications it was little used 
till ca. 420-360, and never really was dominant unt] 
the Diadochoi. Thus established at the beginning of 
the Hellenistic period, ashlar formed a basis for numer- 
ous fancy variations of pattern involving headers and 
stretchers in such walls as were built during the Hellen- 
istic period. The Roman domination, symbolized by 
Nicopolis with its grand walls of concrete covered by 
opus incertum, marks the end of the study. Necessary 
complications and refinements are introduced when the 
treatment of the faces of the blocks and the joints of 
the blocks are discussed. The conscientious definition of 
terms (13-24) is a prime service. 


Walls of dry rubble, another technique known in all 
periods and less valuable chronologically, are listed 
(184-5); two examples hitherto unknown are described 
and identified as fortifications (145-8). At several 
places in the Athenian plain I have seen and photo- 
graphed several walls which apparently are simular: 
rows of heavy boulders set up in straight lines. One of 
these, on the slopes of a hill northwest of Athens, is 
obviously a terrace wall erected by considerable exer- 
tions to save a plot of dry soil on the slope: evidence, 
as C. Edson remarked, that at some period every scrap 
of land was being cultivated at whatever cost. Another 
such wall could be seen near the northern end of 
Tourko-Vouni. The rest apparently were enclosure 
walls, 1.c. fences. Scranton may well be right in think- 
ing his examples were fortifications, but the first 
thought should be of terracing or, since wood was 
scarce, of fencing.-Concerned as it is with style, the 
book naturally has little about walls of mud- brick, al- 

ways on a stone socle. Such walls were abundant: 
Sparta as above, Plataea in Thucydides (Greek Walls 
omits Sparta and Plataea), the Long Walls of Athens 
(L. D. Caskey, AJA 14 [1910] 298-309) are examples. 


Perhaps Scranton will treat these elsewhere. 


In connection with cach of the regular styles, par 
ticular walls are described and dated. There are new 
facts and/or new datings for walls at an impressive 
number of sites; the author has travelled, read, and 
thought. Of particular interest are the remarks on 
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Eretria, Peiraeus, Corinth, Oiniadai, Stratos, and Eleusis. 
In the Lists specialists will not miss chronological re- 
marks on walls at the Cerameicus (162, 179, 180), 
pyramidal towers in the Argolid (163), walls at Lilaia 
(169), Haliartus: (170), the Asclepieum in Athens 
(173) and the Acropolis (179), Delphi (179, 180), 
Sunium (180), the Pnyx 182. 

The excavator dated the long walls of Corinth at ca. 
450 B.c.; no sherds of a later date were found in sig- 
nificant association with the masonry. Scranton (85-7). 
dates these walls ca. 395 B.C. to accord with what he 
makes out plausibly as the historical probabilities; and 
he states in a note (87 n.15) that the excavator 

‘agrees that this conclusion 1s probable, but he with- 
holds a final opinion.” So must we. It is unlucky that 
structures miles in extent would have to depend for 
their date, as the long walls of Corinth now do, on 
just one sherd (Corinth III 1 119-20)—a sherd which 
might come, I suppose, bie a vase made in 450 and 
broken in 395. 

No other fortress could better inspire an appreciative 
page (113) than Messene. Reference might have been 
made to three valuable photographs in jerome Hill, A 
Trip to Greece, Weyhe, New York 1936.—We have 
now learned that Messene itself may not have been the 
only construction carried out in Messenia by Boeotia 
and her allies. C. A. omer in his History of Mes- 
senia from 369 to 146 B.C. | (diss. Chicago 1941) 39-40, 
discusses a whole series of subsidiary forts and outposts 
which he has visited and which, he suggests, were con- 
temporaneous with Messene. Roebuck got assign to 
Epaminondas himself the credit for the creation of 
Messene. The hy pothesis that his plan was not con- 
fined to Messene but included a sort of Epaminondas 
Line—if it is sustained eventually by a more detailed 
and accurate knowledge of fortifications—will fit ad- 
mirably into the historical picture: the main object 
being encirclement of Sparta. 

W. Wrede’s little-known lecture called Attika 
(Deutsches Archaeologisches Institut, Athens 1934) 
contains a series of photographs, of which plate 9g 
shows a monument which, though not large, might be 
added to the Lists. On the northernmost peak of the 
Tourko-Vouni range north of Athens (Anchesmus 1s the 
ancient name, Lyci ibettus being at the other end, the 
southernmost peak), a spot which commands a pano- 
ramic view of the Athenian plain, there is a terrace 
wall of roughly circular shape built of dry rubble. 
Within this simple enclosure stands one . these early 
altars on peaks where cult, presumably of Zeus, was 
conducted in primitive Greck times. Bits of flint can be 
picked up here and there over the area (as well as on 
the summit of the much lower spur to the north). i 
have been told that geometric sherds have been found 
there; evidently they were carefully collected, for Bis- 





IReviewed in CW 35.88-9. 


bee and I found no sherds at all. The altar itself 
built in one main course, with small pieces fitted in, 
of aie in the (early) Lesbian style. 

the highest interest is the two-and-a-half-mile 
a as yet unpublished, which runs from Aegaleus to 
Parnes, obviously built to defend the plain ms Athens 
against enemies in the Thriasian plain. The proposed 
new date (39-42, 144), eighth century B.c., leaves it 
isolated, since no other wall is definitely assigned to 
that century or to any earlier century, and only two 
walls, neither of them military, are assigned to the 
seventh century. (Abai Phokis, however, seems to 
have had two successive pre-Persian periods of wall 
building [37-8], and there are other sites with walls 
of uncertain early date.) Plainly there is more to be 
said. 

So much for particulars. There are also certain generai 
limitations of the book. Of these limitations the author 
was aware; the question is, Granting that the work was 
to be fairly brief, were the omissions the nght omis- 
sions? 

The builder of any wall may have two things in 
mind: looks and cost; 1.e. aesthetic, or stylistic, con- 
siderations may be present along with practical, eco- 
nomic considerations. The two may clash, as if a man 
should want to build a regular ashlar wall (all blocks 
rectangular) out of rounded stones from a sea beach, 
so that six surfaces would have to be trimmed flat on 
every block. The trimming would involve, besides 
labor, much waste of good snenecel since all the stone 
which exceeded the fixed, uniform dimensions would 
have to be chipped off. For these reasons, probably no 
regular ashlar wall has ever been built of rounded stones 
from a sea beach: practical considerations in this in- 
stance dominate sufficiently to be prohibitive. 

That the Greeks were generally not insensitive to 
the appearance of a wall is demonstrated by the care 
with which they often treated the external surface, 
both at the edges of the block and in the middle area 
of the external surfaces. In the main, these fancy chis- 
ellings can have served no purpose except the aesthetic. 
We may infer from this—and there 1s confirmation 
aplenty— that the Greeks generally were also sensitive 
to the system of joints, 1c. to the pattern formed by 
juxtaposing blocks in making a wall. When we come 
to joints, however, practical sanniidliai ations arise, as in 
the case of the ashlar-minded man with the round 
stones. 

In Greek Walls aesthetic considerations dominate, 
and the work deserves praise in that, despite its aestheti- 
cism, practical considerations are allowed to emerge 
somewhat as the book progresses: the factor of hard vs. 
soft stones (11); the use of a template in Lesbian work 
(27); increasing uniformity in polygonal blocks (68-9); 

economy in oak work (80) ; the explanation of the 
contemporaneous polygonal inner wall and the trape- 
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zoidal outer wall at Karavassaras (83); economy afford- 
ed by regular ashlar (99) and by irregular ashlar 
(108). Yet this is only going part of the way. Thus if 
Lesbian masonry originated in a place where geological 
causes had produced rounded stones, then surely the 
style came not from “observation and modification of 
natural forms” (28)—as though we had to deal with 
soulful artists—but from a hard-headed desire to utilize, 
without waste of stone and labor, the materials which 
nature had given. Naturally “there are almost no poly- 
gonal walls of soft stone” (11 n.16). (The one defect 
of the Lists is the failure to specify materials.) The 
distinction drawn between isodomic and__pseudo- 
isodomic masonry is more or less recognized (73-6) as 
merely aesthetic and impractical. Here as elsewhere 
the exigencies of quarrying are not fully appreciated; 
they could have been quickly realized by a visit to 
Hymettus (where the ancient quarries have been re- 
discovered: AJA 39 | 1935] 268) or Pentelicum. An 
appearance of ruggedness (86, quoting the excavator) 
in the round towers at the Isthmian Gate of Corinth 
was doubtless desired; more desired, doubtless, as one 
gathers from Parsons’ account in Corinth III 1 97ff., 
was the fact of ruggedness. 





Practicality indeed should always be considered first 
of all. It would be helpful for the investigator actually 
to build a wall, or in lieu of that, at least to imagine 
the process more vividly than is done in this book. If a 
Lesbian or polygonal wall is being built, then the curve 
or angle of each successive block after it has received 
its final trimming must be reproduced by a strip of 
lead for curved surfaces or, for joints in polygonal, by a 
jointed, two-armed angle-measurer. (Lead would not 
be used [cf. 27] for a template where the lines were 


straight, as in polygonal.) The curve or angle thus 
reproduced must be transferred to the block which is 
next to be set in position: a block which must first be 
selected, so as to find one which can be cut with least 
effort to the desired shape. This next block may have 
to be treated thus on two or three or more other sides 
before it can be set in position. The work will proceed 
slowly, but the final result will resist thrusts, sup- 
posedly, from any direction in the plane of its surface. 
An isodomic trapezoidal or ashlar wall, on the contrary, 
is virtually prefabricated. Course can be laid on course 
without waiting for curves or angles to be transferred 
and special blocks to be selected. Such a wall will not 
resist equally thrusts (by earthquakes, for instance, or 
battering rams) from all directions. 

This brings us to the one and only large, funda- 
mental, practical consideration, the military. It is al- 
most entirely omitted. Yet the battering ram, for ex- 
ample, may have had more effect on style than did 
pleasure in patterns, may even have made mud-brick 
more popular. How much of modern fortifications 
could be understood without study of modern warfare? 
Some few military facts, not an uncompromising ex- 
clusion of all, were called for. 

Finally there is the inside of the wall: the projection 
of the blocks inward, their bonding with the fill—in 
short the reality behind the surface pattern. This was, 
and it remains, largely an unexplored aspect. Belatedly 
it is mentioned explicitly (149; there are hints on 102 
and 116). Much that concerns chronology, much that 
is puzzling even about style, may be clarified by study 
of this aspect when Greek Walls is ready for a second, 


expanded edition. 
STERLING Dow 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 








ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 
Anthologia Palatina. W. C. HELMBoiD. Two Notes 
on the Palatine Anthology. In 10.56.7 omALopévas Of 


the Mss. should be retained. Suggests qzai§’ <ér’> 


éravOorAoxoovra in 12.8.1. 


Mn 9 (1940) 86 (Plumpe) 
Callimachus. J. A. K. THOMSON. EIDE TIS 


HPAKAEITE TEON MOPON. A proposal to translate 
the first two words of the famous epigram “Some one 
mentioned your death,” rather than the usual “Some one 
told me you were dead,” thus avoiding the implication 
that Callimachus had never troubled to discover what 
had happened to his old friend, dead many years before. 
CR 55 (1941) 28 (Armstrong) 


Thucydides. STANIEY BARNEY Situ. The Eco- 
nomic Motive in Thucydides. That Thucydides recog- 
nized the existence and importance of economic factors 
as forces in social and political life has been denied, or 
at least his economic awareness has been _ belittled. 


Actually, he probably ascribed to economic factors ap- 
proximately the importance which his age attributed to 
them. He went at least a little beyond rudimentary 
generalizations. In his discussion of the war he seems 
to have had a deeper sense of economic relationships. 
The treatment of imperial and commercial expansion, 
however, is little more than the record of simple de- 
sires for gain on the part of Athens. It is rather in his 
observations on the different bases of Spartan and 
Athenian power that he comes closest to what may be 
technically regarded as economic causation. 
HSCPh 51 (1940) 267-301 (Charney) 
E. A. THompson. Thucydides 1.36.3. A pro- 
posal to read éy for gy in the phrase Bpaxuytarw Sav 
cehadalw in 1.36.3 for syntactical reasons, which thus 
makes the second gy, later in the sentence, no longer 


redundant. 
CR 55 (1941) 27-8 

Tyrtaeus. R. C. GoLpscHMIpr. 
aiparoevt’ aidoia ida ev xepoiv Exovta- 
there is a reference “to a position which is characteristic 
of dying and dead men.” Plate of a black-figured vase 
at Munich. 
Mn 9 (1940) 157 


(Armstrong) 


Tyrtaeus 10B, 25 
In this line 


(Plumpe) 
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Altsteinzeit d. Schweizerlandes. Monographie. xix, 262 
pages, ill. Birkhauser, Basel 1940 (Monographien zur 
Ur- u. Frithgeschichte d. Schweiz. Bd 2) (19.50 M.) 

CuHiLDE, V. Gorpon. Prehistoric Communities of the 
British Isles. xiv, 274 pages, 96 figures, 15 plates. 
Chambers, London and Edinburgh 1940 20s. 
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1932. Vorlauf. Bericht tber d. Ausgrabg e. spateisen- 
zeitl. Siedlg. 4 pages, 3 plates. Schoéningh, Paderborn; 
Beck, Vienna; Gotschmann, Zurich 1940 0.90 M. 

KimMMIG, WoLFGANG. Die Urnenfelderkultur in Baden. 
Untersucht auf Grund d. Graberfunde. ix, 217 pages, 
54 plates. De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 (ROmisch-german- 
ische Forschungen, Bd 14) 28 M. 

Ktun, Hersert. Die germanischen Biigelfibeln der 
Volkerwanderungszeit in der Rheinprovinz. 2 volumes: 
pages xvi, 509, ill.; pages 515-528, 130 plates. Rohr- 
scheid, Bonn 1940 (Rheinische Forschungen zur Vorge- 
schichte, Bd 4) 65 M. 

Préhistoire. T. VII. 140 pages, ill. 
versitaires de France, Paris 1940 100 fr. 

SCHNEIDER, Fritz. Die vor- und friihgeschichtliche 
Eisenzeit in der Niederlausitz, das havellandische Som- 
nonenheiligtum und die Kulturwellen in Deutschland. 
30 pages. Privately published, Cottbus 1940 

SCHUCHHARDT, Cart. Wer hat Troja I gegriindet? 
21 pages, ill. De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 (Abh. d. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. Jg. 1940, Nr. 10) 1.50 M. 

SprATER, FrieprRicH. Die Saarpfalz in der Vor- und 
Frithzeit. 94 pages, ill. Westmark-Verl., Ludwigshafen 
1940 1.80 M. 

VaRLEY, W. J., and J. W. Jacxson. Prehistoric 
Cheshire. With maps by L. F. Curry. Cheshire 
Rural Community Council, Chester 1941 4s. 6d. 

Voict, THEoporR. Die Germanen des 1. und 2. Jahr- 
hunderts im Mittelelbgebiet. viii, 62 pages, ill. Gebauer- 
Schwetschke, Halle 1940 (Dissertation) 


Presses uni- 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 

Archadologisches Institut des Deutschen’ Reiches. 
Bericht tiber den 6. internationalen Kongress fiir 
Archaologie, Berlin, 21.-26. August 1939. 667 pages, ill. 
De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 20 M. 

ARNDT, PAut, and WALTER AMELUNG. Photograph- 
ische Einzelaufnahmen antiker Skulpturen. Serien zur 
Vorbereitg e. “Corpus Statuarum.” Fortgef. unter 
Mitw. zahlr. Fachgenossen vy. Paul Arndt u. Georg 
Lippold. Serie 16b, 4651-4800. Bruckmann, Munich 
1940 120 M. 

University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference. 
Studies in the Arts and Architecture. 113 pages. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 1941 $1.25 

BOHLAU, JOHANNES, and Karr ScHEFo.p. Larisa am 
Hermos. Die Ergebnisse d. Ausgrabgn 1902-1934. Bd 
1, Die Bauten. xiv, 171 pages, figures in text, 45 plates. 
De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 65 M. 


3uDDE, Ericu G, Armarium und KiBuros. Ein Beitr. 
zur Geschichte d. antiken Mobiliars. 86 pages, ill. 
Triltsch, Wurzburg 1940 (Dissertation) 3.60 M. 

BURCKHARDT, Jacos. Das antike Rom. 93 pages, ill., 
48 plates. Hallwag, Bern 1940 6.50 M. 

Buscuor, Ernst. Griechische Vasen. 272 pages, ill. 
Piper, Munich 1940 13 M. 

EIssFELDT, Otto. ‘Tempel und Kulte syrischer Stadte 
in hellenistisch-r6émischer Zeit. 160 pages, ill., 16 plates. 
Hinrichs, Leipzig 1940 (Der Alte Orient, Bd 40) 11 M. 

Etruscan Sculpture. 159 pages, ill. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York 1941 (Phaidon ed.) $3.50 

GAMBER, EMiL. Pompeji in Niederdonau. Die Romer- 
stadt Carnuntum. 39 pages, ill. St. Poltner Zeitungs- 
Verlagsges., St. Polten 1941 0.60 M. 

GERKE, FriepricH. Die Zeitbestimmung der Passions- 
sarkophage. 130 pages, ill. De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 
(From Archaecologiai Ertesito, Bd 52) (6 M.) 

GOMBERT, HERMANN. Frithgeschichtliche Grabsteine 
vom Mittelrhein. Abgiisse im Zentralmuseum f. Dt. 
Vor- u. Frithgeschichte in Mainz. 43 pages, ill. Wilck- 
ens, Mainz 1940 0.80 M. 

HEGcE, WALTER. Griechische Tempel. Aufgenommen 
v. WALTER HEGE, beschrieben vy. GERHART RODENWALDT. 
65 pages, ill. Deutscher Kunstverlag, Berlin 1941 12 M. 

Jahrbuch der Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. 
3d 55, 1940. Mit d. Beibl., Archaologischer Anzeiger, 
1940. 981 pages, figures in text, 6 plates, 1 map. De 
Gruyter, Berlin 1941 36 M. 

KrISCHEN, Fritz. Die Stadtmauern von Pompeji und 
griechische Festungsbaukunst in Unteritalien und Sizil- 
ien. 39 pages, 45 plates. De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 (Die 
Hellenist. Kunst in Pompeji, Bd 7) 65 M. 

LANGLOTZ, Ernst and WaLTER SCHUCHHARDT. Archa- 
ische Plastik auf der Akropolis. xvii pages, 64 pages 
Klostermann, Frankfurt a. M. 1941 


of illustrations. 
8.50 M. 

LEHMANN, HANs. Die romischen Kastelle bei Brugg, 
der Bischofssitz Vindonissa und das Schlosschen in 
Altenburg als Stammsitz der Grafen von Habsburg. 44 
pages, ill. Beer, Ziirich 1941 3 Sw. fr. 

Lorck. Cart von. Akropolis. 32 pages, 60 plates. 
Kanter, Konigsberg and Leipzig 1940 1.45 M. 

——— Pergamon-Altar. 32 pages, & plates. Kanter, 
Konigsberg and Leipzig 1940 1.45 M. 

Morter, Hernricu. Antike Bauerngeschichten. Ges. 
u. ubers. Mit Wiedergaben griech. Vasenbilder. 111 
pages. Blut u. Boden, Goslar 1941 2.50 M. 

OLIveR, JAMES H. The Sacred Gerusia. xi, 204 pages, 
ill. American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
(Princeton) 1941 (Hesperia, Supplement VI) $5 
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pages, 4 plates. Ktihne, Vienna and Leipzig 1940 1.60 M. 

VALE, EpMuND. Ancient England. A _ review of 
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Voct, Georc. Korperbildung und darstellende Kunst 
in Griechenland. 50 pages. K6llen-Verlag, Bonn 1940 
(Dissertation ) 

WIEGAND, THEODOR. Didyma. Teil 1, Die Baube- 
schreibung, v. H. KnackFuss. 3 volumes. 213 pages. 
237 pages of illustrations, 87 plates. Mann, Berlin 1941 
230 M. 

Winckelmannsprogramm der Archaologischen Gesell- 
schaft zu Berlin, 100. 65 pages, ill. De Gruyter, Berlin 
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